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1.0 lOTROfiXtlON 



The Research and Development Utilization (HOU) program was estab- 
lished in June, 1976 as an action research project of tiie National Insti- 
tute of Education* Operating until 1979, the prograi^ helped schools to 
clarify and^solve local problems in the are4s of basic skills and career 
^educatixsn through, the use of innovative/ H&D products* A jnajor I7IB objec- 
'^ive in conduct'ing the progrjca was to learn mope about the management of 
the local school improv.ement pr'ocess and the role that externally devel- 
oped H&D products can play in making it more effectives To this end, in 
NoveflBber , .1977, Abt Associates Inc. was contracted to conduct a study of 
the RDa program which will continue until 1981. , * 

NIB has identified three priority target grdups for the resiilt^ of 
the Abt Associates' study: managers of change^ programs (including school- 
based practitioners)^ researchers ,^nd pplicy makers* Man^^gers and prac- 
titioners need to know what reall^works if they are to solve educational 
problems. Researchers^ particularj.y applijed resea'rchers, need Accurate in- 
formation about pcograns and th^ir results in order to develop more refined 
concepts ^nd models of change^which will l9,ad to improved practices in ^the 
future. Federal and state policy makers require information that will al- 

low them to enact programs. that will have the highest probability of impact 

^ / ^ ' ■ • * ' 

given limited financial resources and other constraints/ 

This memorandum deals with the information needs of these policy 
makers.* It des^ibes their perceptipns of the potential ^licy implica^ 
tions of \he RDU study fo^ executive ^d legislative decision*inaking re^ , 
lated to education. It is based on int^cvi'ews conducted in October, 19^0 
with leading educational policy makers in the National Institut-e of Bdu*- 
catibn, U.S. Department of Education, and ther Cpngress. Each' official 
waa asked to comment on how they might be influenced by the general i's- 
sues driving the study and'by the preliminsLTy findings that have merged 
after three years of jcesea^^. These interviews wepe not Abt Associates* 
first effort at inprea^ing^ th^ p61icy relevance of the^RDU study — once be- 
fore, ifi 1978, ^ queried many of Uiese same policy makers to ascertain the 



4 



^Although tix^ substance of .this memorandum nay be relevant to prac* 
titioners and reseair^exs, the in£oraat|on needs of these audiences are 
dealt with more extensively in other rifportk of th^ Abt' Associates study. 



adainistrative and^lcfglslative context o$* the HOU study and to insure that 
the issues and questions on which the" study planned to focus were- appro- 
priate. It is hoped that both sets of interviews will enhance the HDU 
•study'f contribution to the design and management of dissemination program^ 
in education as well as to the organization and operation of future federal^ 
state , and local efforts to Improve schbols. 
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2.0 RDU PROGRAM AND STUDY 

2.1 Suffimary of Rpu Program Objectives and Strategies ' ' • 

/ The National Institute of Education (NIE) established the RDU Pro- 

gram as a new deiDC^tration effort in disseminating educational materials., 
While its overall goal was to help schools clarify ao^ solve local problems^ 
three specific objectives drove the design of the program: 

to help schools alleviate specific # locally defined 
problems in the arefas o£ basic skills and career 
education; ^ ^ 

\ ^ ) 

# to, help school and. community personnel learn about / 

the products 'of educational research and develop- y 
^ ment; and , ' ' 

# to increase under stand ilig of how the local program^ 
improvement process can be better managed and become 
more effective. 

/ 

The strategy for achieving th^sS^ objectives involved the funding 
of seven field designed projects that*we^e to develiop structures and pro- 
cedures to organize a' linkage system, or network of national, state ,^ and 
other external resources, including information and human resources which 
would be*made available to school personnel. Each project sought to devel* 
op a problem solving process whereby schools would systematically idei^ify 
'their problems and then. select ^and implement research-based products pr 
ideas to solve them. 

I * ' . " * . 

In practice! the seven funded projects had* several comitcn features. 

» « 

First, each project initially emphasized the use of linking agents to coor«* 
din ate the network of external resources that was developed at the project 
level. Second, ^each project developed a knowledge base , or pool of products 
or practices that were screened for quality, availability, and transferabil-- 
ity. Finally, the core of the RDU strategy Wi^s to provide each participating 



school or district -with assistance In following sequence of problem 
solving activiti-es as ahoOh in Exhibit 1, ;^ ^ 

The jmu program is uAuSual aitong federally^^ funded dissemination 
strategies because of its dual comjaiticent to the dissemination and' use 
of R£D products and the de^lopment of local sc^iodl capabiljlties to solve 
problems through the use of exbernally developed knowledge** Other fed- 
eral programs have tended to concentrate on either product dissemination 
or local c«^acity building, but have not concentrated on an integrated 
model for c^nbining the two. 

Seven proj^ts were supported by the HDD program for three years* 
Together, the seven projects served loore than 300 schools. Projects were 
regionally distributed, and included tlie following^ 

• The Northwest Reading Consortium , involving the state 
department of education and other agencies in Washington, 
Oregon, Aladka, and Idaho; 

• The Natj>onal' Education Aasociafion In^ervice Education 
Project , operated in collaboration with the departments 
of education and corresponding state education* associ- 
ations in 12 states: Alabama, California, Iowa, Massa-* 
chusetts, Michigan^ Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

'Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin^ and Wyoming; 

* • The Consortium , operated by The NETWORK, *a non-profit ^ 
research and service organization that coordinated^the 
efforts of agencies in six states: California, Connec-* 
ticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Washington; 

• T}ie Georgia Research and Development Utilization Program ? 

• The Pennsylvania School Improvement _Program ; 

• The ^jorida Linkage System ? and * 

' • ' The Michigan Career Education Dissemination Project * 

This project was operated by the state department of > 
education as were the projects in Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
and Florida* ^ 
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2*2 - Abt Associates* Study of the RDU Program 

a * 

In 1977, Abt Associates Inc., ar social science researdi .f irm based 
^ih Cazabfidge, Massachusetts, was contracted by HIE to tonduct a study of 
the RDO program/ The. study was intended to contribute ^to the understanding 
of, ratiojial pt#blem solving in Xocal schools by exait^ning how schools util- 
ize externally developed R&D products to improve administrative procedures, 
and instru<iti0n4l practices. The study eULso planned to increase the store^ 
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knowledge about the design « operation^ and results of dissemination pro- 
•grams in education. It, was to aSdress seven major issues: 

• how relationships' are managed between various agencies-, 
which have the expertise and resources to help local \ 

'schools solve problems; * ^ \ 

• to what degree an intervention program such, as RDU can 
- help schools overoc^e barriers to successful problem 

solving (such as limited access to information or lack 
of planning^ skills^ etc,}; 

• to what degree the 'products of educatiotfal R&D are 
relevant to the problems and contexts of local 
schools; 

• what the impact is of the products of educational R&D 
once they have been adopted and Jjaplemented; 

• what factors contribute to the institutionalization 
of the RDU approach within variety of organizati9ns} 

• how linking agents coordinate the flow of external re- 
sources to schools f and whether this helps the schools 

t solve problems; and . * 

• how efficient the RDU approach is in relation to 

preaches taken by other major dissemination efforts** « 

Abt Associates' design for the RDU study involved a variety of data 

collection strategies. Over the last three years , these have included site 

visits to, telephone arrf in^person interviews with/ and mail surveys of cen- 

tral RDU project staff, teachers and administrators, linking agents, HIE of- 

* . 

ficials, and representatives of other fiederal programs for dissemination and 
local program improvement. In addition, project documents spch as activity 
logs, budget.^ anfl evaluation reports, and organization charts were used to 
address many of the research questions ^^...fl^ally, a great quantity of anec- 
dotal and descriptive data, plus site-specific analyses, were drawn from case 
studies pcoduced by researchers who were employed^-foc^ this purpose by each of 
the individual projects. * • • 

3.0 ' * POLICY CONTEXT 

The extent to which research influences policy depends not only on 
t}ift quality of the research. Factors othej^than the explanatory power of the 
research design, .validity and i:eliability of the instruments, statistical 



*Kr£ and Abt Associates formally eliminated this "inter-prograa** 
comparison from the'HOU Study in mid-1978. 
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significance of the data# ud tiaeliriess of the final report often determine 
the degree to which and 'the ways* in which research influences policy. Its 
influence Is also affecttsd ^ the institutional obramitmenfJff and personal 
goalA of thcf policy makers, their Involvement in the planning aqd conduct 
of the research* and the relevance of the research' findings lo- pending pol- 
icy or prograjoaatic decisions* 



3-1 . Role of the Policy Maker I nterviews 

V • ^ 4 

With this in mind, Abt Associates has repeatedly sought out pbl- 
icy maimers in the executive and legislative branches of federal, and state 
government in order to discuss their concerns, infAaation needs, and pol- 
icy choijces. Durin^i the firing of 1978, iwhen the RlJb study was new and 
mutable,! we 'interviewed 25 educational policy makers about th^ study's, 
context , I potential relevance, and design* Their conclusior^s, which were 
reflect*! later that same year in a formal report,* helped shape the re- 
design pf the overall study .approved by HIE* ^ 

^t the present time, the study is approaching completion, and we 
felt tHat it would again be useful to solicit the views of policy makers. 
TKe study's cont£nuii>3 p61icy relevance coul4 be cheeky sharing our 
preliminary findings w^^ representative policy makers and exploring bow 

the St idy .might influence legislation, administrative regulations, program 

i * • ■ 

development, and other educational initiatives. Rather ^han affecting the 

study design, we hoped that the ideas of the policy makers on this oc- 
casion would improve the study's remaining reports and the contribution of 
our f iindings« to educational policy making. 



3.2 f Methodology 

Staff members of KI£*S Program on Research and Educational Practice 
assisted us in the selection of potSntial interviewees within the federal 
government. In particular, we sought individuals who had e^fperience in, or 
were fai&iliar^ with, policy decisions r^l^ting to educational problem Solving 
and the use jsnd dissemination of educational knowledge. We also wanted the 
policy makers to represent a range of institutions and responsibilities, 



*ICent J. Chabotar and Diane G 
Context (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 



Kell, An KIE Program and its Policy ^ 
t Assdblates Inc., 1978). ) 



Including executive and legislativel officials involved in policy dev<flopment, ^ 
prograA develoi»aent, research and legislation* Such characteristics .would 
be Important in determining the: overall relevance of the RDU stady to edu- 
cational policy and program dovelopaent; specific executive or legislative 
decisions that the study -qight influence; an^ a content and tone for the study 
reports that voulil be both technically sound^ and administratively persuasive. 

The 14 policy makers who ultimately were interviewed included Jben 
,frca the .executive branch and four from the legislative* Ihey included the 
Assistant Sedretary for Legislation of the Department of Education/ the 
Director and several Assistant Directors ot the National. Institute of Educa- 
tion , and Major Ity^ounsels of the education committees in the Senate and 
Bouse of Repr^esentatives* These informal discussions/ lasting about an hour 
each, occurred in October, 19€0», Ihe full list of respondents is presented 
iii the Appendix. Zt is important to note that, due to executive turnover 
and the .establishment of the Depaiftment of Education, only four o£ the policy 
makers Interviewed in 1980 had also been interviewed in 1978. 

>Puring the interviews, the policy makers were asked to address them- 
selves to three topics: 

• ' relevance of the seven study issues to educational 
decl s Lon<*mak i ng ; 

« 

• policy implications of preliminary findings; and the 

• «• policy relevance of the forthcoming Executive Summary 

of the RDU Study. , • ' • 

4.0 RELEVANCE. O? STUDY ISSUES TO "EDUCATIONAL POLIOT MAKING 
— : 5-^: 

Generally, the policy makers endorsed the HDU study as providing 
timely and useful information for educational policy and program develo^ent. 



They believed that technical and managerial decisions on knowledge^^dissemina- 
tion activities, R&D product development and validation, and the general role 
of the federzd government in school improvemeot efforts could be affected by 
the RDU -study. 

Specifically, thb policy makers were asked to prioritize the seven 

iisues guiding the RDU study In terms of how much they would value informa*- 
« 

tion about^ each one»^ Our concern was to have the policy makers' preferences 



*In two cases, this portion of^the interview was inadver££ntly-<Mritted« 
Therefore, this section is based on the views of twelve of the fourteen policy- 
makers— eljht exeqfi^ive and four legislative. 
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before us when >re decide on ^he relative coverage and eittphasis to be 
given each issue in the final reports of the RDU study. Hie results of ^ 
this inquiry are presented in two exhibit^J One contrasts th^rankings 
of the study issues by" policy makers in 1980 with the earlier Whkings 
in 1978# ip^ile the^other exhibit disaggregates the 1980 federal rankings ^ 
into ratings by executive branch officios and ratings by congressional v. 
staff. Both exhibits relfect the average rankihgs assigned' to the vari- 
ous issues by each group of policy makers. * \ • * ' 

4-1 Rankings of ^tudy Issues by Federal Policy Makers ih 1976 and 1980 

Exhibit 2 reveals socae striking differenced in the average r^jnkings 
assigned to the issues by the 1978 and 1980 policy makersV Ftor instance^ 
whereas the 1978 group stressed the paramount importance of measuring product 
impact (Issue (4), the 1980 group ranked that particular issue much lower. 
Khile both groups valued impact data as the "bottom linel of whether or nj|t. 
the RDU program was successful, the 1980 group members were mwi more skep- 
tical of the ability of any research project, including the RW^study, .to at- 
tribute impacts^to a specific intervention in situations whyre other programs 
or circumstances might have produced the apparent change.. 

In 1980, the policy maker's placed the highest priority on knowing 
more about the relevanpe of MD products to the problems and contexts of 
local schools (Issue f 3) « Many argued that federal dissemi'nat ion activities, 
both current and ^ntemplated, often make the unsupported assumption that 
R&D {deducts exist to fit almost any problem and context and that only the 
products* lack of visibility and availability have allowed the problems to 
persist. In fact, the ROU study and others have shown that ^uch an all- 
purpose product pool does not exist; for example, there is a very limited 
number of products relevant to problems in career education and basic skills 
at^'the secondary school level. This can lead to dissemination programs with 
unrealistic expectations on the part of program sponsors and clients, poor 
product choices or adaptations, and eventual disappointments that the program 
delivered far less than it originally {^ccaised. . « 
^ Another issue assigned a higher ranking in 1980 than in 1978 con- 

cerned the managemenj^ of relations among external resource agencies (Issue 
#1)« The 1980 group put less emphasis on the pivotal role of the federal" 
gpvernmeot in school improvement efforts and stressed the importance of local 
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RANKINGS OF STUDY ISSUES BY FEDERAL POLICY MAKERS 
IN 1973 AMD 1980 



Study Issues 

1, Bow relations ^e memaged between 
various Agencies which have the 
expertise and resources .to assist 
local scHools in problem solving 



Average 
Rankings by 

Federal 
Policy Makers 
1978 



Average 
Rankings by 

Federal 
Policy Makers 
1980 



2. 



3. 



To what degree an intervention 
program such as RDU can help . 
schools overcome barriers to 
successful problem solvif^g 
(limited access to informatio, 
lack« o£ planning skills,, etc 

\ 

To what degree the products of 
educational R(D are relevant to 
the problems and contexts of 
local schools ' ^ 



A* What the impact is of the products 
of educational RfiD once they ha<ie 
been adopted and implemented \ 



5* What factors contribute to the 
institutionalization of the RDU 
approach, within a variety of 
organizations 



6^ flow linking agents coordinate the k 
flow of external resources to 
schools, and whether this help^ 
the schools solve problems 

flow efficient the RDQ approach is 
^ in relation to approaches taken by 
other major dissemination efforts 

^4. 



KdTEi The issue assigned the highest 
t It average priority Is ranked tl/ 

the second highest f 2, and so on* 
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resobrces; e^g^Ttcacher education cenfcersf universities, and individual con- 
sultants'. .State education departments and other coordinating bodies could 
profit the 'policy makecs felt/ by any, information that tHe RDtf study could 
proyide.on hcjw best to establish and maintain networks of externed resource 
agencies th&t were locally based 'but kn^ed^eable about the "state of the 



art* in -school itaprovWent efforts nationally, 

* ^wever, an evea larger shift between 1978 ahd 1980 occurred ^th 
;teffcrence to .the value of int'oriaation about the^relativ# efficiency of 
the iba approach (Issue f7}; it felll^r^om being ranked secorud highest in 
197s tp s^enth and last> in 1980, Du6^ to^inancial constraints,, HIE a^d 
Abt Associates had ofj!ici^lly ^rc^ped^ a comparison jo€ the RDU program witb 
other Mjor fe<7iaral disseainatlon e£,forts from the iU>U study after the first 
to\xn3^^t policTy mak^r 'interviews had been ccra'pleted ^ 1978, This, issue was 
inttejijted in'jthe 1980 interviews to detect any'changea in *the policy makers' 
perceptions of its •Importance. Some policy makers DbServfed that they lost 
jftil^erest ^^^his Issu^ because the RDU progc:^ hsd ended, its mission and 
organization Was not comparable to other dissemination efforts! And the other 
efforts wer^. already bjaing studied by The NETWORK e?s part of another contract 

4,2 Rankings of affbdy Issues by federal Executive and Legislative 

Pol icy ^Makers in" 1980- ' ] 

■ . - f * 

Exhibit 3 contrasts the 1980 rankings of executive and ^legislative 
decision-makers* Th^Department^ of Education, (especially the N«tt^nal In- 
stitute of EducaticA!^ represented the executive branch in the 1980 inter- 
views, whereas the legislative representatives were staff members of the 
House Cccmaittee on Education and Labor and t^e Senate Sccuaittee on Labor 
and Human Resources* ' 

There was remarkable consistency between the executive and legis- 
lative policy makers ij\ ranking the study issues. Both groups placed the 
highest priority on assessing the relevance of R£D products to local schools 
(Issue i3}. They a^so valued irijCormation about the management of- external 
Resource networks (Issue #1} ,.^erooml;ig barrif^s to successful problem- 
solving (Issue #2), and the impact of R&D, products once they have been im-^ 
plemented U^sue #4} • Low priority was assigned to data about the institu- 
tionalization of the RDU approach (Issue 15), due mainly to a genera;L 

consensus that* not enough time had passed since the RZ>U prbgram ended to be 

• ■ _ ^ , ^ ^ _0 ^ 

able .to measure lnstltut£onallz"ati6n# s; 



■ , • ^ ^hibit,3 ^ 

j^RANKINGS OF STUDY JSSUES.^Y FEDERAL EXECUTIVE LEGISLATIVE 

POLICY MAKERS m 1980 



Study Issues 



Average < — 
Rankings by 
Executive 
Policy Makers 
1980' • 



Average 
Rankings by, 
LegislaCive 
Policy Makers 

1980 



1, 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7, 



Bow relations ^e, managed '^tween 
various agencies which have the 
expertise and retources to assist 
local schools in problem solving 

To what degree an intervention 

prograj:^ such as RDU can 'help 
' schools overcome barriers' to 

successful problem solving 
.(limited access, to Infor^ationv ' 

lack of planning skills, etc*) 

To what degree \he products of 
educational RfrD are relevant 
to the prVDblems and^ contexts 
of local schools 



is of the products 
RfrD once they have 
implemented 




What factors contribute to the 
institutionalization of the RDU 
approach within d variety of 
organizations 

How linking agents coordiikite the 
'flow of externi^ resources td 

schools, and whether this helps 
, the schools solve problems 

Bow efficient the RDq ^proach is 
in relation to ^preaches taken by 
other major .dissemination efforts 
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Althoii^h executive and legislative rankings were veify slni* 

' lar# the policy nakers often offered different reasons for preferring 

certain issues over others. Executive branqjfe offiQials tended to stress 

the programmatic and research implications or the issues, ^Atlle their ^ 

legislative counterparts, predictably, emphasized impacts on authorize-^- 

tion and appropriations bills. For example, witl) reference to the issue 

of overooming barriers to successful problem solving (Issue #2), policy 

to ^ 
makers from the executive branch focused on the need for information on 

how to Improve the use of advisory panels in existing programs (especially 

Title I), v^ile legislative policy makers "saw the ramifications of this 

issue on the establishment and use of the school site council?^ envisioned 

sin the pending ifouth IncSntives^Act . 

5.0 POLI€Y IMPLICATIC^S OP PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 

While the final results oi/ the Rbu study will not be available until* 
the spring of 1981, some preliminary findings were already evident when the 
policy mlikers were Interviewed for this memorandum. Among the positive find- 
ings were the significant ^number of local school sites which successfully 
implemented new programs or practices, the low costs of the RDU program at 
the site level, and improvements reported. by teachers in their cur rlcula .and 
classroom practices as well as in pupil attitudes and behaviors as a result 
of their RDU efforts* Negative outcome^ included the lack of externally 
validated products in some significant areas, the low rate of e^loption of r^d 
products, a general failure tc^ institutionalize , key features of the problem 
solving process, and the transience of the educational networks designed to 
deliver services to the schools. In order to give the policymakers an oppor- 
tunity to think 'about the policy implicatinos of the preliminary findings, the 
list of filSdings was shared with them in advance of the interviews. This sec- 
tion describes these preliminary findings and th^n the policy makers* reactions 
to them. , ^ 

5.1 Preliminar/ Findings of RDU'Study * - • ^ 

^«The prell^pinary findings cmhr four areas of the RDU program: school 
outcomes, factors affecting scho;^-level outcomes, program costs at the local 
school level, and the design and management of educational netwocks for school 
Improvement. * ^ 



School Outcooes • • ^ , 

Scl^ool outcoGefi include Jthe^dchieVement of both program goals (it«» 
•the succeasjEul completion of a ptoblem solving processr and* adoption and 
implement ntlon of exter^lly developed new school practicxes) and spinoff 
ef'fects (i»e., orgariization«d changes— sucl^^ as changes In decisionmaking 
practices or blie creation of new roles— and persoH2Ll benefits to partici:: 
patlng staf f } » The implementation of extern2dly develc^>ed programs or 
practices was widefV achieved, and there is a high expectation^ of. their con 
"tinued use; but ftjstering tbe continued use of an improved problem solving 
process is mc^e difficult. ^ Spinoff effects constitute a major area of RDU 

i 



"success:" 



m Approximately 751 of^the participating local school sites 
remained* i/i the program and successfully adopted and imr 
pleneo^M new programs or practices^ In those schools 78% 
of tKe' teachers surveyed in 1979 indicated that they were 
us ing^ the- product currently, and almost all of these re- 
ported that they would continue its 'use In the future. y 

• '^Kost schools implemented new programs or practices fron^. 
'their fS^o^ects' iippcoved "product itool." Product^ deveV 
oped in. local schools with federal support for dissemin^- 
tid^^'and tia^ng (e.g., those supported by the Naflopifl 
Diffusion Netw^K) were more widely adopted than •'WA* 
products. The 2pw*rate of. adoption of R£D products dpes 
fot neran that Rra products, are nStrOsefulNto school^^' 
Reasons for low ^u^Dadoption include less easy access to 
Qater^ls or to training for implementation 

/ > 

FtcA sJlI sources—practices or research based^-t^tre ap- 
peuspto^ be a lack of externally validated predicts in 
soi^e Significant areas (i*e., basic skills «: the second- 
ary le^l, and career education products) • ' 



• Teacher^ generally rated the quality of tl\e new programs 
,or*practices they adopted very highly, and the riew prac- 
tices Vere rated as having significant ^impacts on*the 
school. Fbr example, 681 reported that curriculum 
improved; 701 reported improved materials; ^and 461 re-* 
pdrted improved -classroca management practices* More-" 
over, positiyer^impacts on pupil attitudes, behavior and 

• performance/were reported by teachers:' 601 reported 

• grjtat or tooe liiq>rovement as a result of the new program 
,or practices » 

• . Principalis report substantial efforts to ensure the schools* 

Continued use, of the new programs or Rracticea#* Most prin- 
cipals Indicate that the new j^ograms or practices have been 
fyrmally incotpOtated Infep curriculum plans. A majority of 
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1 ^ , principals also report that they will look to Et&o resources 
for prograae an4 natecials in the futufre ^ j&eans of solving 
local school j)roblemsi 

• Ii) a large proportion of the ichopls," the problem solving 
process was viewed as even more valuable than the new pro- 

\ gram or practice adopted. Teachers who actively par;tlci- 
' pated on the local problem solving teams more frequently ' ^ 

r6porte<L personal growth in leadership skills, self- 
' \ ' confidenBe and job satisfactiorir and understanding of the 
schqol. Overall^ greatest personal benefits were reported 
* ^ by the young, elementary school teashers,- and by teachers 
^ using the ekdopted programs or practice^. In some schools, 

the process even le^'to more major organization changes. 

# However , insCitutionalization of key featu^^s of the process 
(i.e., Reliance on external resources, useof tieams with high 

\ levels of effort, strong teacher part icipationt rarely oc- 
curred • ^Schools did not generally acquire the internal capac-- 
ity and cotnnitment to repeat a problem solving process like 
* * ^that used in the RDU program* * ^ ^ - ' 

Factors Affecting School Level Outcomes V . ^ 

Various fea^^res of the RDU intervention were found to affect sdtlool\ 
out9omes positively, ifiese program effects were as strong as or stronger* than 
site characteristics (such as previous experience with innovative programs). 

• /The characteristics of the adopted program or practice h«3 
the strongest effects of* any features of the RDU interven- 
tion. Field tested programs and those^ which were difficult 
bo Implement or which required extensive changes in the 

' sctfpol^esulted in highest reported 16vels of teacher satis- 
faction and impact on pupils. ZiOcally developed products 
\ ^and thpnt which required ^ extensive local adaptation before* ^ 
implementation were less effective ^n producing these school 
outcomes « 

. « # Participation and influence of a broadly representative n ^ 

tehoOl based problem solving team with decision-making ^ ' 
' y authority were also significant In achieving strong pro- 
gram impacts on schools « Particularly important el^ents 
of' the team activity weret « 

« - an emphasis on building consensus and a feel- - , 

Ing of program ^'ownership* through communica-* > 
tioji with^teachera not 'on t^he team; 
- a strongly committed teeua leader based in the * 

schooX or district; ^ , • , 

# - adequate attention to planning *for ' 

^ Ix^lementat ion; ^ ^ * * 

strong but tractful^ intervention by \ * 

the linking agent who oould connect V 
\ the school with necessary resources. < 



• A Jcey factor in loobiliaing resources for ^ the school* 
'level problem solving process—and the-gr-eatest single 
category of expenditures to support change"is the ' - 

■ availability of staff release tlae for teachers on the 
problem solving team. * ' * 

• Support. frog the school administrator Is Important to 
the success of t^e effort, although active administra- 
tor involvement ^is more critical in later stage^^ <3f 
the problem solving process- Modesjt levels of princi- 
pal commitment can be counter -balanced by support from 
tKe district qffice. Turnover in administrators fre- \ 

^ • quegtly accounted for fluctuating levels of implemen- . 

tat ion and continuation. ' " ' s 

Proqrm Costs at the Local School Level ^ 
t * . 

" The RDU program did not incur significant costs at the school level, 

«■ 

Although the provision of federal funds was an Important stimulus to partici 
pation in the RDU program, the schools relied xaore heavily on district funds 
and on the contributed time of principals an<i teachers to support their RDU 
effort. > V 

• Program costs were generally low at the. school 

levels Pew schools had ^cash^ytlaya in excess ,of ^ 
$5,000, Including funds provided by the RDU pro- 
' gram. 

• Each dollar of* federal funds generated additional 
resources at the school level worth about $5. 
Aese "in-lcind contributions" included uncompen- ^ 
sated released time of participating teachers, 
district funds'.for materials , and travel, and the"^ , 
use of local facilities and equipment* They also 
included funds drawn from other federal progrtos 
operating at tha^hools, e^g.. Title I# Title " ' 
IV-C, NDN, eto<^ 



• Personnel ybostsp accounted for 85% of the total rej* 
' sources ufced by schools participating in the- RDU 

program* Host of these personnel costs represented 
the time spent by administrators and teachers in 
•group brainstorming f materials development, ^ces^rch 
' reporting, 4nd program administration* V 

• <^In addition to funding given directly to the sclfiools, ap-^ 

proximately §16,000 in federal funds weri used to support" 
each school's participaticm in the program. This estimate 
excl^As research and start-up costs of administering the 
projects, but includes general administrative costs of the 
RDU projects, the service]! the linking agents and other 
consultants paid for by the project, aM the services of the 
•^'^^N^ knowledge* base staff. 
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• , In addition to funding given ^directly to the schools, ap- ^ 

pcoxiaately $16,000 in federal 'funds were used to support 
^ each school's participation in the program* This estimate , 

excludes research and start^^up c'osts of administering the 
projects, but includes .general administrative costs of the 
HDD pr;ojects, the services of the linking agents and other , 
• consultant s,Mid.f or *by the project, ai>d the services of the 
' ' knowledge base'^aff 

Design and Managenentr*'bf Educational Networks for School Improvement 

The seven HDD projects each establ^hed a network of organizations 
that pperated effectively in delivering services to schools, ^ese networks 
involved extensive relationships between local schools, .intermediate educa- 
tional agencies (BOCE^,, county offices, etc.), state departments of ed'ucation, 
universities and independent educational organizations. The educational 
networks proved, however, to be fragile and tended to revert to previous prac- 
tices at the «end of the program. Institutionalization ,ot new services or ptac- 
tices based oh the f%DU program tended to occur within a specific organization; 
institutionalization of new inter-organizational linkages occurred less fre- 
quently. 

* • In all of the RDU projects, selected materials developed* 
' or skills and learning acquired were successfully incor-, 
porated into ongoing dissemination activities within the 
sponsor in^agencies . 

• Statewide networks were easier to manage and sustain than 
N,^^ those organized on ^ regional or national level. 

• Networks that brought together many dissimilar organize- t 
tiohs tended to be more difficult to manage and sustain. 

A particular problem for these networks was the clarifi^ 

cation of roles and respoAsibilities for each different 

type bf organization. 

« • 

The timeline of the 'RDD demonstration was three years. 
,Fbr some projects (such as projects with complicated ^ 
, networks, or those whict^ Involved organizations that ^ 
€ ^t^ad. not pceviouily worked togeth'er) this time was too 

short to fully demonstrate the potential^ oif the network ' 
for delivering services. 

• A vajor management dilemma for demonstration programs of 
.this type is whete the project should , be located within 
the sponsoring agency > Hany RDD projects were placed In 
research units, or other departments that could hot fpro- 
vide a ptrmanent basis for continual5idn.' Projects located 
in cptr sting program divisions, however, were subject to^ 
isore pressure to emphasize service rather^than demonstra- 
tion objectives* 

^ • IS 



• • • ^ Sj!lectlng a project (Jlrector froa outside tKe pportsoting 

X . , •gency (or one who is poorly integrated in the sponsor- ^ 
^ * ■ ing agency) occurs frequently in deoonstration pi^ojects, 

lb* project director's lack of ^familiarity with the prac- 
tices anir norms of the sponsoring agency often Impedes 
^ ' the demonstration' 4 integration with the ongoing activi- 

ties of the agen<^ and its longer-term prospects ^f or 'con- 
tinuation and institutionalization* 

• Locating "linking agents" or facilitators in Intermediate 
^ Education Agencies proximate to the client schools facil- 

it'ates effective service delivery and responsiveness by 
making thea more accessible as well as more familiar with 
the scools* needs and contexts, ht the same timer it in- 
^ creases problems of project management, since linking 
agents •scattered over a wide geographical areA are more 
difficult to supervise and coordinate than agents housed 
in or near a project's central headquarters. 

• The tSrpes of formal training that were typically, provided 
to educational linking agents and facilitators had little 
impact upon job satisf^tion and performance* More impor- 
tant "is the development^of approprl,ate* job descriptions 
and cccnaunicat ion structures to reduce conflict between 
client and managemeht expectations*' 

5.2 Policy Implications ^ • « 

The preliminary findings definitely seemed to interrf^t the policy 

makers* Given the, set of findings* in advance of the inttJHe^t the policy 

makers were able to Identify policy implications, most of which\ involved 

*slmple adjustments to existing programs, rather than massive chartgas or 

C . \ ' 

Wholly new policy initiatives* However, many policy makers tendedno talk 

in vei;^general terms about the RDU study and were ^le, for 'the Biod^ part, 

to relate only a few preliminary findings t^ specific aspects of their Wk* 

What poli9y implications they saW and fell into four categories; policy 

development:^ program development, research, and legislation* * 

4 * 

Policy Pevelopment 

\ 

One of the critical issues around tHe establishment of the Department 
of Education was the appr^riate role for the ijfsderal government in 6ducation* 
It should be noted that the policy maker interviews occurred a few day^ before 
the 1980 natin&l elections. The Reagan campaign had been arguing for a deduced 
federal role in educational policy making and for disman^ing the Department of. 
Education. It is not surprising/ therefore, that several policy makers chose 
to examine^ the impllcstions of the RD8 study for federalism in education* . 



A pr«lialn«y finding was that "iMtltutlonalizaiton of the 
proceai rarely occured," although t£ha R&D products then- 
•lelves saeaed to persist after tbe RDU prograa ended. "Be- 
sides being disappointing, t.hese 'results pccmpted questions 
about how the federal governaeAt can insure that the funds 
it invests In local Education projects can achieve long-terro 
^impacts on school nanagenent and decision making* Some pol- 
icy Bakers contended that lo^fal projects 'are too dependent 
on federal funds (an argument sone^at negated by the RDU 
finding" that every SI in federal funds leveraged $5 in local 
resources), and are relpctant to continue the project once 
federal involvement^ ceases • 

The RDU finding that locally-based external resource; agen- • 
cies were i^nportant factors in program success led a' few. 
policy makers to conclude that federal funds should b^ , 
channeled through teacher education centers, universities, 
and the like , since these ^agencies seem to be effective 
change agents and are likely to be around^ evv» after the 
federal prpgraa ends. Building* ^ Weal capacity in provid- 
ing external resources to schools should receive a higher 
£)riority, they felt. 

Two policymakers contended that the issue of appropriate 
channels for- federal aid to education had policy implica- 
tions beyond just , institutionalization of a product or 
p;oc4ss* Within the Department of Education, the dilemma 
is- whether federal funds should be passed through inter- 
mediate agencies to recipient institutions jas is the case 
in Title IV-C where state edlucation departments turn fed- 
eral funds over ^ to local school districts) or should be 
awarded directly to the institutions that will use them 
(in ajaanner similar to the FIPSE program). The RDU study, 
they ohserved, has findings that will support both Aides 
of the argvonent* * 

• / 

The RDU study uncovered multiple federal (pro^pams at al- 
most all RDU sitesMncluding NDN, IVi-C, Title- I, etc, 
^In addition to complicating Abt Associates* attribution 
of peroiived school outcomes to the RDU intervention, the 
'federal overload," as one policy maker put it, contrib- 
utes tc^duplication of services, overlapping and competing 
administrative structures and little coordination of e*f-^ 
fort. It also exaggerates the power of the federal govern- 
ment in school decision making, in the minds of a few pol- . 
icy makers, this again raised the perennial issue of whether 
federal funds now allocate<t on a categorical basis should be 
converted into bloc grants vfaose expenditure is largely*left 
to the recipient agency. While accountability and federal 
control would be les^iened, the policy makers conceded,* con- 
solidation might facilitate better plai^ning, more flexibil- 
ity in resource use, aind a less obtrusivee federal role* 




Program Development 

_ m 

* m « 

%e policy naicers poirited out eevefal examples of hov the study's 
prtliainary findings might influei)^ future program development, particular- 
ly in knowledge dissemination and utilization. H&D projects, linking agents, 
and in*service jactivities were apx>if§ the topics surfaced during the inter.- 
views* The policy makers emphasized, however, that program development would 
not necessarily mean the mounting of new programs as much as refinements in 

« 

existing programs* New programs have considerable startTup costs and oftep 
^ail to capitalize on previous experinece and established network. 

• An issue raised during the 1978 series q£ pqlicy maker ^ 
interviews was the applicability of an agricultural "ex** 
tension agent^ model to -education in which a national cora- 

* ^ municatlon network could be established to inform educa*- 

tional practitioners about innovative educational products. 
Although this model is not as prccainent in 1980, the pol- 
^ icy .makers were still in&erest'ed by the RDU finding that 

* the 'assistance of external linking agents increased the 
< Impact of the program on the school as a whole, and the 

predicted continuation of aspects of the problem solving 
process* Since another RDU findi ng was that the proxim- 
ity of the linking agent * to the schools facilitated ser^^ 
yice delivery, an executive policy maker observed that 
this probably supported the extension agent model because 
the extension agent is also headquartered localJLy and not • 
sent out from a^ state capital or Washington, D.C. 

M ^ 

• However, despite. the preliminary findings, skepticism about 

^ the value of linking agents is prevalent , as one congressional 
staff member argues that' these linking agents should not be 

* federally funded, even in HIE dissemination programs, because 
the federal government has already "picked up the tab* for the 
product or process being disseminated, an^ "if the states want 
linking' agents, tl^y should pay for them*" 

• The PDU finding 6t a lactc^of externally validated products 
in career education and in-service education seemed to pol- 
icy makers to have several programmatic implications* Are 
the validation standard^ set by JDRP and others relevant 

to the needs and context;^ of local schools? Can we really 
v^idate products in car^r education or in-service? What 
other forms of'valid&tlon need .to be considered? 



r 



The general lack of RtD t>roducts relevant to secondary 
cchools also troubled mcny policy makers who urged that 
this level be given greater attention in future product 
development efforts* 

The availability of training for Implementation w^ 
found by the RDU study to be a key factor in product 
adoption* Products developed in local schools with 
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federal tuppoct for disseaination and training (e«g« KDN) 
< were more Widely adopted than H&O products* A few policy 

* aakers stressed the importance of connecting dissemination 
with fftaff developoent and the futility of expecting prod- 
( ucts to be adopted based on their "good looks" alone* 

Staff development aids dissemination by selling innovation, 
allaying staff fears about product complexity , and build- 
ing a team spirit necessary for aucqessful implementation 
of the product being disseminated r Likewise, dissemina- 
^ tion prcmotes staff development by servings egs a convenient, ' 
relativel^y inexpensive, occasicm for staff meetings (both 
V. formal and informal) that may^improve not only staff skills 
in the use of a particular product, but also interpersonal 
awareness Md group ccmmunioation* The I>epartment of_ Edu- 
cation seems to have recognized thi» relationship in the 
establishment of a Deputy Assistant Secretary for Dissemi- 
nation and Professional aimprovement • 

• ^ Several policy makers thought that any attempt to Itnk 

dissemination with staff development should consider the 
KDU finding of 'the importance of providing teachers with, 
adequate released tile to participate in these actlvltlesr 

• The negative effects of the short timeline allotted to the 
RDU program (3 years) di3turbe<3 two of th e policy makers r 

Both felt that xnost federal programs (and not only in edu- 
cation) expect results too quickly and fail to provide for 
adequate start-up time for planning and or?i^nizing Rush- 
ing a prograiA's Impletaentation only Impairs the service and 
.threatens the program's credibility in the short and long - 
term* • 

"# The RDU Study found that support from the school adminis- 
trator is Import afft to the success of the RDU effort , par- 
ticularly in the later stages of the problem solving proc- 
ess* According to an executive policy maker, this finding 
is consistent with other research with respect to the « ^ 
critical role of the principal or other school administra- 
tor in knowledge utilization* and problem BolVing and rein- 
forces the need for, and pay influence the content of, th^ 
Administrator Training Program now being considered by t^ 
^ Department of Education. • 

Research / 

J 

The RDU program was envisioned as an "acClon research ^ji roje i ^ c:::^at\ 
would not, only help schools solve locally defined problems hCt alao^ntri-^ 
bute to existing Knowledge about how schools use rational problem solving 
techniques iQ selecting and implementing externally develpped R&D products. 
Since research is almost never Intenj^ed to have Ui^r*<inal word" on the sub- 

r r 

ject, the RDU study should have impl lea t*ions for the research' agenda of 't^ 

r 

r 
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Dtpartafent of Education, especially l-n the National Institute of Education* 
The study's prtllwlriary findings seemed to stimulate a few policy makers in- 
to thinking of areas wHlch should. be eaphaslzed In our fined report If pos- 
sible, or where futore resear^ projects could build on the RDU experience* 

• The rd6 study pointed to a nusdber of characteristics that 
' «e^ed to encourage schools to adopt particular RiO prod- 
^ ' ucts^ e«g« availability of training cost and time demand^, 
\ " and access to supplementary materials » More research needs 

to be done on which product characteristics most Interest 
teachers -yince they will be the ones most responsible for 
implementatlbn and student contact* Also, the R&D products 
* - developed by the. labs tended to be more 'expensive than those 
developed elsevrtiete— how critical Is the cost factor, In the 
adaptation decision? 

V' Ihe RDU program used seven dlffertnt delivery systems or^ 
projects In serving and cesear^lng schools* Ihe proj- 
ects varied In their leadershl^f organizational nesting 
and structure, use of Intermediate resource agencies and 
linking, agents, problem solving strategies, and other 
components* Is ther^ an "Ideal" project In terms of suc- 
cessful Impl^entatlon and Institutionalization of the 
problem agol v .i ng - p r oce ss? Q f tt^n p cnf^tirt-g? ^ 



Linking agents t»ayed a key role^n the RDU program* what 
makes et successful linking agent^ ^ducatlon, experience, 
personal traits, amount of Initiative t*aken? Should link** 
ying agents b^ used to foster staff development, access ex- 
(terned resources, edter Internal decision making processes? 

The RDU study Is the latest in a series of major federal 
efforts to study knowledge disseninatibn and educationed 
change* Its most notable predecessor is the RAKD change 
agent^ stu^.^ How do these two studies, relate? What do 
tbey t"ell us about "the efficacy"bf~flcliSoI71mprovem^ 
efforts?'. , 

Over $16,000 in federal funds were used to support each 
schc>pl*s*participatlon in the RDU program* Qovf does 
this' funSilng level (xmpare with other federal dissemi- 
nation programs'^ Does 2my relationship^ exist betweeh 
program costs and outcomes? 



Legislation 



Policy makers drawn from the staffs of Congressloned committees were 
most definitely Interested In the potentled Is^ct of RDU study findings on 
spending educational legislation* No one claimed that the RDU study would 
profoundly alter any ap~proprlations or authorization bills, but they did see 
a tew instances of likely influence* ^ 
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• According to the policy makers, the Youth Incentives Act 
nov pending in the Congress could be most influenced l>y 
the RDU study. Its current version emphasizes the use^ 
of 'State and local education agencies to improve ^the em-* 
ployment prospects of economically poor and educationally 
disadvantaged high school students through, among other 
things, a sustained effort at improving their basic skills. 

^ Ihe policy miOcers were concerned by the KOO study finding ' 
that there were so few externally validated R&D products 
in career education or basic skJ-lls that fit secondary 
schools. This problem would have to be reflected in the 
legislation, they felt, by instructional strategies that 
were not dependent upon R4D product&^r by support for the 
development of R&D products relevant to the needs aitd con- 
texts of high school students. 

• The IU)U study « might prompt Congress to^ reconsider its 
eli9ination frjcam the Act of a 151 set -aside of teacher 
training funds in view of the apparently close oonnec- 

^^.....^tion between knowledge utilization and professional de- 
, velopment activities.. 

• The Youth Incentives Act might also be affected by the 
findings about local problem solving teams . "School 
site councils" are supposed to advise local educators 

— - on how to^implement the Act. Bow can these councils be \ 
made mor^ effective and influential instead serving, 
like many advisory panels, as ''mere "window dressing?" , . 

• bindings ^about local problem solving teams might also* 
affect the Title I Advisory Councils and the advisory 
councils established under the Vocational Education Act/ 

• Two titles of the Elementary and Secondary* Education Act 
were considered by the policy makers tp be potentially 
affected by the ROD study. The finding about the lack 

...of-R&D^ products, for secondary schools could prompt dis- 
cussions of the extension of Title I bo high schools, 

^ lnclu<?ing the appointment of Title I teachers. Title II 
^ sponsors demonstration programs in the basic skills— has 
the RDU study added enough new knowledge to what is known 
about encouraging basic skills improvement to affeirt the 
mission or operations of Title 117 

• • 

• Generally speaking, the policy makers observed that the 
RDO findings covfld be used to improve the dissemination 
component of any legislation with a school improvement 
focus. 



6»0 ENHANCING THE POLICY* RELEVAMCE 0? THE EXECUTIVE SDMMARY 

As currently envisioned, the Executive Summary will be a synopsis 
of the major findings and policy implications of the RD0 Study. It will 
rely on pxior data collection and analysis to summarize what we have learned 
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about the RDU progcan axid^^o a limited extent # how that information ihic 
contribute to educational research and decision making • Given such a jpodel 
the policy n^^ers^^recomended that,t:he Executive Summary should be: 

• targeted at the hi^hqst levelsof decision making, e.g. 
the top management of the Department of Education and 
the chairmen and d*taff directors^ of education committees 
in the House and Senate; < 

#^ kept as brief 'as jpbssible (no more^than 15**20 pages) in 
order to encourage these execut;ives to read it; 

• . or gahize(^ either around significant themjss (local action 

teams # finking agents, intecorganizational networks, etc.) 
or major audiences (policy makers^, researchers, and prac-- 
titione^s) so that readers can locate and concentrate on ^ 
topics thAt most interest them. 

• * focused on positive aspects of the RDU program tt\di, could 

be replicated elsewhere; and * " ^ ^ 

• concerned with recommending future agendas for" both prac- 
tice and resea/ch. 



Bowever, the results of the policy maker interviews also suggested 
that an Executive Summary pe^ sejoay not be the most effective dissemina- 
tion vehicle the RDU study. It may not be derailed or assertive enough 
to influence educational policy making. This judgment is based on several 
factors: • 

• Until they had read the preliminary findings, most of the 
policy makers in the Department of Education had very 
little if any knowledge of the RDU program. This problem 
is likely to be compounded by the Imminent change in Ad- 
\ ministrations. Moreover, even after they bad studied the 

findings, many policy makers* were able to disfcuss its pol- 
^ ^ icy relevance only in general terms. They offered detailed 
policy implications^ only after prodding by the Abt Associ^ 
ates**" interviewer si The most effective technique seemed to 
be for the policy makers to surface appending programmatic^ 
or legislative decision and then discuss with the Abt inter- 
^ viewer which RDU findings might be applicable. Few could 
^ake the findings as is and apply them to educational policy 
• ,irf^*any systemmatic manner. By no means should this- be in- ' ^ 
terp^eted as a criticism o'f the policy makers^. It is more 
a recognition of «the low visibility that a study of the RDU 
program ?an naturally command in the turbulent policy envi- 
ronment in ^ich these officials operate. 

^ • Another Indicatioaof the, RDU study 's difficulty in attract- 
ing attention is tKe fact that several senior officials^ in 
the Department of Education suggested, by HIE and contacted 
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by Abt AsBOciates eithjsr^refu^ed to be interviewed or cJin-' 
c4llM »£ter they had *j;eddh.jthe findings (usually becauit the 
"RDU ptogfcaw has^no' rel^Vanc^ £<jjc me.*). 

An tXecutiVe slmmar^ organized around the major repprts or 



oAsponentti the RDU study may be ineffective in stimulate 
* ing interest find utilization of Ats findings. The policy 
' a2dcer ^interviews denionstrated that policy majcers tend to 
^ think Bor^ -definitively in terns 6f concrete policy initiatives 
(ESEA, Youth Incentive!", HDH; etc.) ^han in terms of j&bstract-« 
ions like' linking agents or interofganizational networks. 

these reasons, several policy makers (and^ the Abt Associates in-« 
^terviewers) suggested that serious consideration ought to be given to alter- 
native ways q2 suamarlzlrig ^e. ^esuXts of ^e imir stlSdy. SMe'recommended 
that w^ discard a formal written report in favor of an inforsial conference 
for practitioners, redearditrs and policy mak^ers organized around the HDU 
study. Another option was to prepare congressional testimony for the Depart- 
ment of Education to^eliver at the appropriate hearings. * ' 

^ One ^ternative thi)bt was particularly* interes^^g was to transform 
the T'Executive^pummac^* from arv overview of the study *s principal findings 
into an "Executive Report" organized around specil^ic executive or leglsla^ 
ti^e poi^icy ^l^^atives. There wouldi»still be a summary of the HDU study *8 
methodology and conclusions, but th6 focus would be on utilization. For 
example*, there would be separate sections on the Youth Incentives Act, ESEA, 
Vocational Education Act, HIE/ED staff development efforts, and other i^lir 
cie^ explaining in 4Ptail how their provisions would be supported or chal- 
lenged by the HDU study. Suclr an approach would clarify exactly how the HDu 
stud/ night, be used in policy, or program development instead of publishing a 
list of major findings ^d expecting policy makers to infer their policy Im- 



plicatiShk^. It wOul&7 in fact/, "sell" the importance and ^policy relevance of 
the HDU study ^nd, by extensdon/. the HDU prograi^ itself* 

f.O ' FDTORg PLAKS FOR .THE STDDY ' 

I • • f 

liie policy «aker^integ*iewS were most iielpful ln^ thinking about- ^- 
the scope and content of th€^ remaining reports of the HDu study. It also 
assisted "In defining the target audiences fbr the audiences for the reports.. 
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In the Bont)J8* ahead, Abt Associates expects to utilize the perspectives of 
these officials In the development of the: ^jfL 



• Flnil Report .to Practitioners; 

• jpcecu^ive Suzmary/Report of ,HDU Study; 
. and the . ^ 

•"N^nal Report of tSfe RDU St6dy. 
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^ • Appmnix 
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POLICY MAKER ZlttEKVIEHBES 
October, 1980 



Mary Jo Bane, Deputy Assistant Secretary for planning and 
Analysis, Department of Education; ^ 

Wiirtaa Clohan, Assistant BducaticJn Counsel, Coamlfctee on 
Education and Labor^, U.S. House of Representatives; 

Lois-'Ellin Data, Apting Director, Teaching and Learning, 
National institute of Education; ^ 

William Ellis, Assis#nt DifSstor, National Institute of 
Education! ' 

David Evans, Majority Staff, Subcommittee on Education, 
Arts^ and Humanities, U.S. Senate; 

Jean Prohlicher,* Counsel, Subcomittee on Education, Arts, 
and Humanities, v.S. S^ate; 

Milton Goldberg, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Dissemina- 
tion and Professional Improvement, Department of Education; 

John ?• Jennings,* Counsel, Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education, U.S. House of 
Representatives; ( ^ 

Michael Kane, Assistant Director, National Institute of 
' Education; . ^ 

Martha Keys, Assistant Secretary for Legislation, Department 
of Education; 

Robert McMeekin, Office of the Director, National Institute 
of Education; w ' ^ ^ ^ 

P. Michael Tinpane,* Director, National •Institute of Education 

Marc Thicker,* Acting Director, Office bt Program Management, 
National Institute of Education; and ^ 

Eunice Turk, Acting Director, Dissraihation and Improvement 
of Practice r National Institute of Education; 



*Al8o interviewed in 1978. 
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